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THE FRENCH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Association Tran^aise pour PAvancement des Sciences. 

Comptes Rendus de la i re Session, 1872. Bordeaux. 

(Paris, 1873.) 

HIS, the first volume of the yet young French So¬ 
ciety’s Proceedings, does it infinite credit. It is a 
handsome, beautifully printed volume of 1,330 pages, 
containing upwards of 200 papers, addresses, and lec¬ 
tures on a wide variety of subjects connected with 
Science, pure or applied. The volume is also well illus¬ 
trated, some of the plates appended being coloured, a 
feature which we think the British Association would do 
well to imitate in its “ Proceedings.” 

The French Association, as our readers no doubt 
know, made a very auspicious start, the number of mem¬ 
bers amounting to somewhere about 800. There are two 
classes of members—1st, membres fondateurs , who sub¬ 
scribe one or more shares of the capital of the Associa¬ 
tion, a share amounting to 500 francs ; there are about 
250 members of this class, some of whom have subscribed 
several shares, among the latter being a considerable 
number of railway and other public companies : 2nd, 
ordinary members, paying an annual subscription of 
20 francs, or a life-subscription of 200 francs ; the names 
of about 50 life-members are in this volume. After an 
existence of scarcely three months, the Association pos¬ 
sessed a capital of nearly 140,000 francs, and an annual 
revenue of more than 16,000 francs. 

The French Association is modelled pretty closely 
after the older British one, its aim being, according 
to the rules, “ to promote by every means in its power 
the progress and diffusion of the sciences from the 
double point of view of the perfection of pure theory and 
of the development of their practical applications.” 
These ends it proposes to accomplish by means of meet¬ 
ings, lectures, publications, and donations of instruments 
or money to persons engaged in scientific researches. It 
appeals for help to all those “ who believe that the culti¬ 
vation of Science is necessary to the greatness and the 
prosperity of the country.” 

The Association is divided into four Groups, and each 
group into several sections ; the Groups are—1. The Ma¬ 
thematical Sciences; 2. Physical and Chemical Sciences; 
3. Natural Sciences ; 4. Economic Sciences. The French 
Association devotes more attention to the practical ap¬ 
plication of scientific principles than does the British 
one ; the 1st Group, for example, including Sections of 
Navigation and of Civil and Military Engineering ; the 
3rd Group including the Medical Sciences, and the 4th 
Group Agriculture. This arrangement may at present 
have some advantages in France, where there are probably 
fewer special Associations than there are in this country, 
and because, until the Association gets itself firmly esta¬ 
blished, it may be advisable to appeal to as many classes 
of supporters as possible : but we are inclined to believe 
that it will by and by find that it will serve the cause of 
Science more effectually by confining its attention to the 
pure sciences. 
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In points of administrative detail, the French follows 
very closely the British Association. One of its rules 
ordains that each year the capital fund be increased by 
20 per cent, of its revenue. If it prospers in the future as 
it has done hitherto, we have no doubt that it will soon 
have a very large sum at its disposal. 

As we noticed pretty fully the proceedings of the Asso¬ 
ciation at the time of its meeting at Bordeaux in Septem¬ 
ber 1872, it is unnecessary to notice in detail the papers 
contained in the volume before us. There will be found 
in its pages the names of iriany of the most prominent 
men of Science in France, and a few belonging to foreign 
countries, among the latter being Sir Benjamin Brodie 
and Dr. Gladstone. Two of the published lectures have 
been published in Nature inextenso —that of M. Janssen 
on the Eclipse of December 12, 1871, and that of M. P. 
Broca on the Troglodytes of the Vezcre. 

M. de Quatrefages, the first President, in his eloquent 
and powerful opening address, speaks very highly, and 
we would fain hope with justice, of the work which has 
been done by the British Association. “ Thanks to it,” 
he says, “a part of the population has been reformed. 
The sons of those fox-hunters, who, as a relief from their 
rude pastimes, only knew of joys equally violent and 
material, are now botanists, geologists, physicists, and 
archaeologists.” 

The President’s impressive words as to the sphere of 
Science at the present day are well worth quoting :— 
“ Science is at present everywhere ; she is becoming more 
and more the sovereign of the world. What industry can 
dispense with the aid of mechanics, and is there any in¬ 
dustry which would wish to be bound to the progress 
already realised by that Science? Is there one which 
would despise the help of Chemistry? What physician, 
worthy of the name, would consent to dispense with 
physiology, that complex science, daughter of chemistry ? 
with physics and with mechanics, any more than with 
anatomy ? What enlightened agriculturist does not un¬ 
derstand that the problems of culture and of production 
are essentially questions of zoology, botany, geology, and 
chemistry? And in this great city (Bordeaux), one of 
the queens of universal commerce, what merchant will 
deny the importance of geography ? Science is as indis¬ 
pensable to the military man as to the manufacturer, the 
physician, the agriculturist. Certainly I am far from 
denying the part which in war will always fall to courage, 
to inspiration. But inspiration must be enlightened by 
study; bravery must be furnished with arms equal to 
those of the enemy. Revive in imagination Renaud de 
Montauban or the Roland of legend ; place them upon 
Bayard or Frontin ; cover them with their enchanted 
armour, and dart them against a simple mechanic mounted 
upon his locomotive. You all know what will be the 
result of the shock : coursers and paladins will be 
brayed.” 

It will be remembered that the first meeting of the 
French Association took place while the country was yet 
sore with the humiliation inflicted upon it by Germany; 
and very naturally the address of the President, as well 
as the addresses of many others who spoke, took their 
tone, to some extent, from this condition of affairs. Still 
the character of these addresses, though intensely patri¬ 
otic, is perfectly healthy, the various speakers showing 
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that they possessed a clear perception of the most effectual 
means of raising and advancing their fallen country ; 
they read aright the lessons of the recent war, and 
declared that Science alone, in. its widest acceptance, 
could be the saviour and elevator of France. And, in¬ 
deed, there is the greatest hope of a country that has 
produced men, and that in so great numbers, capable of 
doing the work the results of which are chronicled in the 
handsome volume before us ; for we are persuaded that 
this first volume of the French Association’s Proceedings 
will compare favourably with any single volume of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the British Association. The meeting last year 
at Lyons fully bore out the promise of the first meeting, 
and we have no doubt that this year’s meeting at Lille will 
be at least equally successful. Let the members of the 
Association only do all in their power to keep up its high 
character and carry out faithfully its declared objects, and 
the beneficial results of its establishment both to Science 
and to France will, ere long, be evident. As it is, partly no 
doubt owing to the work of the Association, Science since 
the conclusion of the Fran co-Prussian war has taken 
immense strides in France ; everything taken into con¬ 
sideration, the amount of scientific activity which has 
recently been developed in that country is very won¬ 
derful, and calculated to call forth the gratitude of the 
friends of science and humanity. 


NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 
A History of North American Birds, By S. F. Baird, 
T. M, Brewer, and R. Ridgway. Vols. i. ii. and iii. Land 
Birds. (Little, Brown and Co., 1874.) 
r TPHE ornithologists of the United States appear to be 
-L not less active than those of this country at the pre¬ 
sent moment. Whilst here we have Gould’s “ Birds ol 
Great Britain,” Dresser’s “ Birds of Europe,” and Newton’s 
new edition of “Yarrell,” all appearing at the same time, 
so in America Coues’s “Key” and Cooper’s “Birds of 
California” are quickly followed by the present important 
work on the whole of the North American Ornis. For 
this undertaking Prof. Baird, the well-known Assistant- 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, has obtained 
the assistance of two very efficient coadjutors. Dr. f. M. 
Brewer, of Boston, and Mr. Ridgway, already well known 
for his accurate work in ornithology. 

The object of the present work, which aims at a wider 
grasp than any of its predecessors, is to give an account 
of what is known of the birds, not of the United States 
only, but of the whole of the Continent of North America 
north of the Mexican boundary. Greenland is included 
on the one side, and the newly acquired United States 
territory of Alaska on the other, so that many European 
and Asiatic forms, which have been lately discovered in 
these two countries, are now for the first time added to the 
American list. 

The materials upon which this undertaking is prin¬ 
cipally based consist of the very extensive collections of 
birds from every part of the New World, in the Smith¬ 
sonian Museum at Washington. The numerous expe¬ 
ditions for exploration and survey sent out of recent 
years by the Government of the United States into nearly 
every portion of their enormous western domain have 
been invariably accompanied by one or more collectors 
whose contributions have all been deposited in the 
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stores of the Smithsonian Institution. But besides their 
collections these investigating naturalists have reaped a 
rich harvest of facts concerning the life-history of the 
creatures they have collected, and have deposited their 
records and journals also in the Smithsonian Archives. 
From these manuscripts, particularly from the notes of the 
late Mr. Robert Kennicott, who made most extensive 
explorations in Western America and in the most northern 
portion of the Hudsons Bay Territory, many of the most 
novel facts recorded in the present work have been 
drawn. 

The special value of the researches of Mr. Kennicott 
and his fellow-workers in the north-west lies in the fact 
that a large number of the rapacious birds and water- 
fowl of North America resort in summer to these thinly- 
populated districts for the purpose of breeding. Their 
haunts, not having been previously invaded, much novel 
information on the nesting habits of the members of these 
two groups is for the first time published in this work. 

Besides Messrs. Baird, Ridgway, and Brewer, whose 
names appear on the title-page, we are informed in the 
preface that two other well-known American naturalists 
have contributed to the present work—Prof. Gill having 
furnished a portion of the introduction, and Dr. Coues 
the tables of the orders and families. 

The work is profusely illustrated by woodcuts, besides 
containing a series of illustrations of the heads of all the 
species, drawn upon separate plates. The woodcuts con¬ 
tain the outlines of the principal characters of every 
genus, embracing the shape of the bill as seen from above 
and from the side, the comparative lengths of the wing 
and tail feathers, and the outline of the tarsus and toes ; 
besides reduced but well-executed and highly-character¬ 
istic whole figures of many of the species. 

The tendency of the American ornithologists of late 
years has been rather to unduly augment the number 
of species by raising slight local variations in form and 
structure to specific rank. In the present work rather 
the opposite tendency is manifested, and we are not sure 
that it is not in some instances carried too far. F or in¬ 
stance, the whole of the Purple Martins, of the genus 
Prague , recently divided by Prof. Baird into seven or eight 
species, are now treated of as one ; and the different 
species of Redpole Linnets of Dr. Coues are again 
reduced to their primitive number. As, however, the dis¬ 
tinctive characters, such as they are, are invariably stated 
with accuracy and precision, it does not really make 
much difference whether the forms are actually classed as 
species or varieties. 

The three volumes of this elaborate work now before 
us contain the whole of the Land Birds. A fourth volume, 
shortly to be issued and to be devoted to the Water 
Birds, will complete the undertaking. There can be no 
doubt, as will be at once apparent to anyone who consults 
the work, that it is of a most complete and exhaustive 
character, and that it will fully sustain the well-known re¬ 
putation of Prof. Baird and his fellow-labourers. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Our Common Insects. By A, S. Packard, jun. (Natura¬ 
list’s Agency, Salem, Mass.) 

In this fully illustrated little work Mr. Packard, the 
author of the excellent and much larger “ Guide to the 
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